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the dissolution of the Cabinet, and after the open rupture between General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, growing out of the attempt by Mr. Calhoun to have Jackson arrested, which had taken place twelve years before in Monroe's Cabinet, and when Jackson and Calhoun (one President and the other Vice President) were both candidates for President. Then it was that Mr. Ingham, who had become an embittered partisan, made public the Johnson episode. While this episode was promptly explained at the time, and had nothing in the world to do with the dissolution, its publication shortly after the dissolution was sufficient for a boiling hot anti-Jackson press to take it up in connection with the dissolution of the Cabinet; and after this publication by Mr. Ingham, when the political canvass was raging, every newspaper in the country was filled with articles in reference to the split between Jackson and Calhoun and the cause of it. The history of this shows that nearly 200 newspapers were defending Jackson in this contest, and a less number on the other side were assailing him and ignorantly and wickedly bringing into the canvass the Johnson episode, which had long previously taken place.
The reader will not be surprised at the pains and labor bestowed upon this question when he remembers that today, seventy years after this notable affair took place, the press of the country, and especially magazines, are dealing with it as they gather it from the anti-Jackson press, because that side contains the scandal, and it is this they seem to think their readers like.
Probably the man who wrote the article for the Ladies' Home Journal believed he was giving to the readers of that magazine true history in stating, as the article quoted shows, that the dissolution of the Cabinet was brought about by the Mrs. Eaton affair. And probably the publishers of that excellent and widely read magazine believed they were doing no injustice, no wrong to the dead, whenover a woman. But Jack-
